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Signi te ane 


Young Man 
Quatter-Century Ago 
Dr. JoHN HayNES HOLMES 
in his twenty-fifth anniversary sermon 

That young man of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago is no longer the man he was. 
His hair, for example, is thin and grey. 
His figure is no longer erect, but stooped. 
His face looks tired, and his heart is very 
heavy. He has been inexpressibly happy 
in his family, his friends, his fortunes. 
He has steadily grown more radical in his 
opinions, and remains as idealistic as ever 
in his emotions. His fire, I trust, is un- 
abated—like a beacon burning the brighter 
for the blackness ’round. But this young 
man is much soberer than he was before, 
infinitely more patient and compassionate, 
and, if the truth be told, far less of an 
optimist. He no longer has the easy con- 
fidence and bright hope for the future 
that he once had. He sees dark days ahead 
—at the best, a long struggle, sustained at 
bitter cost and cruel sacrifice, for a world 
which shall at last know justice and find 
peace; and at the worst, a collapse of our 
age, which shall bring in another thousand 
years of darkness. 

Yet, whatever the prospect, the faith 
of this young man has not yet failed. He 
believes, as in the days of his brightest 
youth, in man’s ultimate destiny of good. 
If not to-day, nor to-morrow, nor yet the 
day after to-morrow, then in some more 
remote but certain time, man will solve 
his problem and secure his life. And mean- 
while, we must fight on undaunted for the 
right, trusting in God for that final victory 
which we may surely serve, but ourselves 
shall scarcely see. 


Head Over Ears 
In Love with Life 


Sir WiLtiaAmM ROTHENSTEIN 
in The Atlantic Monthly 


That one should be head over ears in 
love with some aspect of life is what 
matters. Behold a tree. It has grown, a 
miracle of strength and complex beauty, 
from a tiny seed; the sun has drawn it 
upwarc, ,eavity has disciplined its growth, 
the winds have twined and twisted its 
branches against the sky—no painter can 
comprehend the complex laws which have 
woven its shape on their mysterious loom. 
But by subjecting himself intuitively to 
its appearance, by emptying himself and 
concentrating wholly on this shape and 
that, he may yet interpret the hidden 
forces of which the tree is the effective 
symbol. Creation is intuitive  self-sur- 
render, the entering into the thing loved. 
The artist is oblivious of the final picture, 
and loses himself in active union with 
the object of his desire. This is the value 
of the work of art—it is the supreme sur- 
render of self and at the same time an 
act of masculine virility. 
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Sentiments 


The truth between man and woman is 
known only to the two concerned, but 
is yet the occasion of infinite surmise by 
outsiders; so only the artist knows what 
ecstasy, what agony, possessed him when 
he knew—simple and significant word !— 
his subject. The truth between man and 
woman! If women told it, how many men 
would hide their heads! The true work of 
art wears on its surface, as it were, some- 
thing akin to the radiance on the face 
of the satisfied woman. 


Germany’s Patt in 
the Wotld’s Destiny 


ADOLPH HITLER 
from the Berlin Angriff 

The German National Socialist Labor 
Party is not only a city party; it is the 
biggest German peasant party at the 
present time. Its two policies of equalizing 
and adjusting the standard of living of 
every individual and the welding of all 
Germans together to accomplish the great 
political life task of our nation become 
more sharply marked with every month. 

The world is approaching a decision 
such as can be made only once every 
thousand years. The bourgeois parties are 
so petty and shortsighted that they do 
not recognize in Bolshevism the destruc- 
tion of all human culture but only see “an 
interesting experiment of the new national 
purpose’. They do not suspect that to-day 
a culture one thousand years old is being 
shattered at its foundations and that a 
victory for Bolshevism means not only the 
end of our present nation with its states, 
culture, and economic system, but also the 
end of our religion. No freedom can come 
from a world upheaval, only barbaric 
tyranny on the one hand, and increasing 
material distress, on the other. As has 
often happened before in the history of 
nations, the destiny of Germany is again 
of decisive influence on the destiny of all. 

We see being fulfilled among our own 
people the Biblical text that recognizes 
hot or cold but that damns lukewarmness 
to destruction. The middle group is being 
hewn and hacked to pieces. The period of 
compromise is approaching its end. ’ 
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And Thus 
A Soviet Paradox 


Louis FISCHER 
in The Nation 


Now it is perfectly true that the Soviet 
Government applies many of the methods 
of private capitalism. It pays wages. It 
produces and sells goods for money. A 
tractor manufactured by Henry Ford may 
be an exact copy of one produced in 
Stalingrad. Yet the Detroit plant is pri- 
vate property and the factory on the Volga 
state property. The American tractor is 
usually sold to a private farmer; the 
Soviet tractor to a collective. With Ford, 
labor is a commodity like steel and glass. 
He buys it on the market. In the 
U. S. S. R., the worker is the hub of the 
universe. His interests come first. 

Wool travels the same road from the | 
sheep’s back to the clothing store, whether | 
it be in Moscow or Berlin or New York. | 
The manufacturing processes coincide. The 
difference is in the formula that Socialist 
industry does not produce for profit. In 
Berlin and New York the clothing mer- 
chant asks himself how much he can get 
for a suit. In Moscow the cooperative or 
state store asks itself how little it can 
afford to take. I do not mean to indicate 
that prices are always lower in Russia 
than in America and Hurope. For the 
moment, the U. S. S. R. is a technically | 
backward country, and costs are excessive. 
But the Bolshevik principle of price de- 
termination is diametrically opposed to 
that which dominates in bourgeois lands. 

Similarly, wages are fixed as high as the 
state can pay and not as low as the 
workers will accept. Man was not made 
for industry, but industry for man. In a 
society which is anti-individualist, the in- 
dividual may in the end gather richer 
fruits than under a system vociferously 
individualistic. 


Goethe Came 
To the Same Road 


EpMOND JALoux 
in the Paris Temps 


Goethe [the one hundredth anniversary | 
of whose death is being celebrated this jj} 
month] showed as far as he could thai || 
he was anti-Christian long before Nietz- |l| 
sche, but in the same sense. He saw in| 
Christianity the glorification of suffering, | 
ugliness, and humility, whereas he revered i 
beautiful, triumphant life. But his philoso- |} 
phy, like that of Christ, ended in renuncia- || 
tion. The last part of “Wilhelm Meister” |}) 
is called “The Renouncers”, As soon as i} 
young Meister finds himself he abdicates || 
and places his destiny in the hands of a]. 
Secret society that directs him to his own | 
best interests. Action in renunciation, that 
is the gospel of Weimar. But isn’t it curi- | 
ous that Goethe, the voluntary pagan, 
finally found himself occupying common ' 6 
ground with Buddha and Christ? Must we | 
Suppose that there is no other form of] 
wisdom, or rather that whoever thinks is ||_ 
naturally impelled to follow the same} 
spiritual road that always leads to the). 
same end? 
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A Defection from Protestantism 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


Consideration of the case of a former Unitarian minister as it appertains to the present state 
of religion, by one who has come out of Roman Catholicism and 


_ ITHOUT conviction, without a 
sense of direction, misuse of 
, purpose and with only a half- 


hearted attachment (or less), 
the Protestant churches would seem to be 
doomed.” Thus Edmund Booth Young in 
a recent issue of the Jesuit weekly, 
America. Mr. Young was once a High 
Church Episcopalian; he then became a 
Unitarian,* and is apparently now a 
Roman Catholic. As one whose career has 
taken the opposite direction, I was much 
interested to find Mr. Young’s name over 
an article in a Jesuit paper. Ten years 
ago he was causing a stir in a little 
Massachusetts town by setting forth most 
persuasively from his pulpit the more 
‘salient points of the higher criticism of 
‘the Bible. A neighboring Episcopal rector 
came to me in great concern over the 
harm he felt was being done by this let- 
ting in of the people to the facts with 
which all scholars are familiar. I doubt 
‘that in these last ten years Mr. Young 
as found anything to offset the truths 
which led him out of Anglicanism into 
iberalism. The Roman Catholic official 
views on the Bible, on the development 
of the church and theology, are as much 
at variance with scholarship to-day as 
‘they were then. Why, then, has Mr. Young 
gone to Rome? I think his prophecy of 
the decay of Protestantism is really an 
apologia pro vita sua. 


In a Blue Funk 


‘Protestantism is in a blue funk. It will 
not do to compare its present feebleness 
with religious conditions at the time of 
Wesley, because there is now no body of 
beliefs to be revived. The Bible is gone 
or going, the divinity of Christ, heaven, 
judgment, hell, God, these are held more 
and more tenuously. Even among the more 
tthodox Protestants it is evident that 
Jesus is something less than God. Au- 
thority is gone. When one is excommuni- 
ated from one church he joins another 
blithely ignores them all. Right and 
rong are blurred and one looks in vain 
or firm guidance from the non-Catholic 
hurches. The church is like a_ bridge 
lub or a fraternity; not the Body of 
Christ. 

What will be the result? Fifty years 


*Mr. Young held pastorates in the Unita- 
an Fellowship in Athol, Mass., and North- 
pton, Mass. He withdrew in 19380. 


believes in truth and liberalism 


from now only Roman Catholicism will 
survive. Of course, there may be “an as- 
piring something to be served by some sort 
of society—but why call it Protestantism 
if this term means definitely Chris- 
tianity?” The reason for Protestantism’s 
decay is this, that it does not know its 
own mind. Rome on the other hand will 
live; for Rome knows her own mind, 
states it, and demands of her children 
that obedience which a divine institution 
ought to demand. 


Fifty Years from Now 


I am far from wanting to disprove the 
prophecy. It may be a true one. If so, it 
bodes no good for Rome. No one has 
pointed out better than Dean Inge the 
happy estate of Catholicism when it 
exists in a Protestant country as com- 
pared with its plight when it becomes 
the sole religion. In Protestant countries 
there is no such violent anticlericalism as 
exists in Spain and Italy. Where Cbris- 
tianity is identified solely with a mighty 
army determined to have its way by force, 
if necessary, the State has no Christian 
allies in the form of Protestant churches 
determined to uphold both Christ and civil 
liberties. And it will bode ill for America’s 
religious life since all who cannot accept 
Roman ecclesiasticism must thereby be- 
come enemies of Christ as well. In our 
country now the very weakness of Prot- 
estantism, the very looseness of its prin- 
ciples of ecclesiasticism and creed, tend to 
influence nonchurch-goers with the spirit 
of Christ. Yet Mr. Young seems to exult in 
the prospect of this consummation. Per- 
haps more reflection will cause him to 
share the opinion of some Catholics I 
know who consider the possibility of Prot- 
estant decay as nothing short of a menace. 

Will Protestantism be dead fifty years 
from now? Possibly. I am inclined to 
think that the Protestantism of the Six- 
teenth Century type will become weaker, 
although to date it is a significant fact 
that so orthodox a religion as Lutheran- 
ism continues to hold its own. Anglican- 
ism does not seem in great danger of 
either extinction or of going bodily to 
Rome, in spite of the growing use of holy 
water. And one would be rash indeed to 
prophesy the extinction of the Southern 
Baptists within two generations. 

But granting Mr. Young’s position, is he 
justified in speaking contemptuously of 


what will succeed present orthodoxy as 
unworthy the name of Protestantism? The 
essence of the Sixteenth Century revolt 
was a return to the fountain-head of 
Christianity, that is, to Christ himself. It 
led Luther to set up a non-Roman eccle- 
siasticism, and Calvin a Puritan ecclesi- 
asticism. It led the Anglicans to try their 
KXrastian non-Roman Catholicism. But 
Protestantism was not exhausted with 
those forms. Quakerism, Methodism, In- 
dependency, Unitarianism, Universalism, 
Modernism, these are but a few of the 
shapes assumed by it. Quakerism was as 
far removed from Lutheranism as _ is 
Methodism from Anglo-Catholicism. They 
are legitimate fruits of the Protestant 
principle. 

If in days to come men more and more 
find that the spirit of Christ was not 
ecclesiastical and institutional and their 
associations take form accordingly, this 
will be not a corruption but a logical 
following out of the Protestant idea. If 
some of them conclude that Christ did not 
want worship of himself as the center of 
religion but preferred rather that men 
should do the will of God in service to 
one another, then it follows that religious 
associations organized along such lines 
will be in keeping with the Protestant 
principle. 


One May Go to Rome 


On the other hand where men think, 
as Mr. Young has evidently come to think 
in recent months, that Christ was God 
Almighty come to lay down a closed sys- 
tem of philosophy backed up by a well- 
regimented institution with powers to use 
force if necessary to secure the accept- 
ance of its mandates, then Rome is the 
answer. Just how a man who has ac- 
cepted the principle of the higher criti- 
cism can recognize any such intention on 
the part of Christ may be a mystery. It 
is not at all unlikely that one may go to 
Rome looking in submission for a peace 
that was not to be found in searching. So 
far as argument is concerned Mr. Young 
seems to imply that Rome is right be- 
eause Rome knows her own mind; and 
that Protestantism is wrong because of 
its confusion. I recall here what Dr. Barry 
of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, used 
to say of the Anglo-Roman problem. ‘No 
amount of Anglican weakness proves any- 
thing at all about Rome.” But this is not 
quite true where one begins with the 
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premise that there is somewhere in the 
world a church that should teach as 
though it believed in its own infallibility. 

One wonders if Mr. Young is not trying 
to purchase peace at any price. Not long 
ago another Liberal made his submission 


to Rome and answered a friend’s letter 
by saying, ‘Intellectual integrity be 
damned.” Few of us can identify that 


attitude with the spirit of Christ, who 
was called by the Fourth Evangelist, “that 
light which lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world’, and who was 
called in another place by the same 
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writer, “the way, the truth, and the life”. 

Dean Sperry reminds us that some 
people put their denomination ahead of 
the truth. It is bad Protestantism as 
well as bad Christianity to put Protestant- 
ism ahead of the truth. That intellectual 
integrity which we associate with Prot- 
estantism is not likely to die. What forms 
it may take no one can _ assuredly 
prophesy. For my part I am more than 
willing to call by the honorable name, 
Protestant, anything that emerges in 
obedience to the light of reason and 
conscience. 


How They Honored Washington in Hungary, 
Which Still Longs for Its National Liberty 


Nowhere else in the world was there such enthusiastic celebration 


GABRIEL CSIKI 


BUDAPEST. 

OWHERE else, perhaps, is the great- 

N ness of George Washington so much 

admired as in Hungary. This his- 

torie figure is looked upon in this country 

as a symbol of the very idea and principle 

for which the Hungarian nation has been 

fighting for over one thousand years, and 

is still fighting, in her innocently down- 

trodden state of to-day. It is the principle 
of justice and liberty. 

This explains three interesting facts. 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary, was the 
first foreign city in the world to erect a 
monument in honor of the “father of 
American liberty”; it is the only statue in 
Budapest erected in honor of a foreign 
statesman and soldier. The bicentenary of 
Washington’s birth was celebrated in 
Budapest probably with as much enthu- 
siasm as anywhere else in the world. 

Washington Days, February 20, 21, and 
22, were marked by many celebrations all 
over the country. The outstanding event 
was in the Hall of the Hungarian Academy 
of Science. The whole Hungarian nation 
was represented there. Broadcast tributes 
were paid to the great American hero by 
leaders of Hungarian national life as well 
as by the American Minister to Hungary. 
Greeting was sent to the President of the 
United States of America, and both the 
American and Hungarian National 
Anthems were sung by the famous male 
choir of Buda that won the first prize at 
an international contest in Amsterdam. 

It is not an accident but a logical neces- 
sity of history that in Washington’s war 
of American Independence, the famous 
cavalry, that was called by the British 
“the invincible troop of insurgents” 
was organized and chiefly led by Hun- 


garian officers. After Rakoczy’s revolu- 
tionary war of independence against 
Austria was crushed, these good Hun- 


garians fought with more luck for Ameri- 
can independence. Many of them gave their 
lives for the future greatness of America. 
They were inspired by nothing but by their 
great unselfish love for liberty. And when 
the Civil War broke out, it was the group 
of Hungarian immigrants that supplied a 
greater number to the Northern States 
than all Huropean races. After the revolu- 
tionary war of independence of 1848-49 


was crushed again by Austrian tyranny 
with assistance of Russia, a great number 
of liberty-loving Hungarians found new 
homes in Washington’s country and in 
gratitude in the Civil War gave their un- 
selfish enthusiasm for the very principles 
that had been recently crucified in their 
native land. 

When the great hero of Hungarian 
liberty, Louis Kossuth, landed in America 
in 1851 on a ship sent by President Fill- 
more, as a guest of the nation, he traveled 
in the country pleading for the independ- 
ence and liberation of his innocently down- 
trodden nation. He was called by many 
Americans the Washington of Hungary. 
Kossuth refused this high tribute by say- 
ing that Washington was a star of liberty 
and he had only come to seek for 
justice for Hungary in the light of this 
great star. He was inspired by the same 
spirit of liberty as George Washington. 
This fact explains the great enthusiasm 
by which Washington’s nation welcomed 
him all over the country. 

In those days Daniel Webster was in 
charge of the foreign affairs in the United 
States. He was an admirer of Kossuth 
and a devoted friend of the cause of Hun- 
garian independence. In spite of this rela- 
tion, however, a controversy arose be- 
tween them about Washington’s political 
testament that was sent to the Congress 
at his withdrawal from the presidency. 
Kossuth pleaded to the people of the 
United States for intervention on behalf 
of the Hungarian independence against the 
tyranny of Austria. Webster’s interpreta- 
tion was that Washington was not con- 
cerned to intervene in behalf of the liberty 
of any European country. This interpreta- 
tion led to the famous Monroe Doctrine. 
Kossuth admitted later that Webster was 
right. At that time America was only in 
the childhood of her national existence 
and had a population of only twenty- 
four million people. But Kossuth also 
prophesied that as soon as America grew 
to be a country of one hundred million in- 
habitants it would be impossible for her 
not to intervene if the cause of liberty 
were menaced in Hurope. 

What happened? Sixty-five years later, 
in 1917, when America was a country of 
one hundred million people, she sent her 
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sons across to Europe “to make the world 
safe for democracy”. Webster was a wise 
statesman, and Kossuth, we know, was a) 
prophet. Whatever be the criticism on 
Woodrow Wilson’s policy of intervention | 
in 1917, it could not he helped, it was a)! 
logical necessity of history. It is also true, , 
however, that if there had been a Louis) 
Kossuth to stand by Wilson, American in- | 
tervention would have caused a quite 
different and happier turn in history. 

On the recent days of February, the; 
spirit of Washington was invoked in 
Hungary with more enthusiasm, for it was 
felt that nothing but the very spirit of | 
George Washington can bring about the 
resurrection of the downtrodden nations} 
of Europe and can help the world to al 
healthier economic order, the spirit of'| 
justice and liberty. 

Dr. Csiki is the minister of the Unite. 
rian Mission House, Budapest, Hungary.|| 
He is well remembered for his visit to 
Unitarian centers in this country. Mead 
ville Theological School honored him with 
the degree of doctor of divinity. | 
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Commerce of Souls 


Amid all this beauty we bow our heads 
to follow the flight of our thoughts to the} 
high places. We know that while the day 
of our years are threescore years. andl 
ten we are no ephemera, for we have beem 
in the making from the foundations off 
the world. Though we shall lie down i 
the earth and the clods shall cover us, 
yet have we taken hold upon eternity i 
love and in service, and the world shal 
be a happier and nobler place because we 
lived and wrought. We are the offsprin 
of the ages and their dignity is ours. We 
are the makers of the future and the 
glory of the generations rests upon ou 
foreheads. Unknown multitudes of mer 
have in succession walked this earth, andl 
to-day is our day. 

We rejoice in the splendor of the sunijl 
in the ardor of his light, in the lovelines 
of the gates of dawn and sunset, in thé 
mantle of the grass, the pile of the leaves} 
the rosettes of the flowers, the stain of the 
moss. Our eyes delight in the birds of thé 
air, the fishes of river and sea, the beasts} 
of the field and the creeping things of the 
deep cool woods. We listen with pleasurd| 
to the piping of hyla, the song of birds} 
the whispering waters and the sighing} 
wind. These things that have become sdf 
familiar are loved the more, and all tha 
is within us declares them good. | 

The rosy dawn upon a dewy world is! 
sweeter every year we live. The powdery] 
bloom of morning deepens its power ta 
move. The silver flakes of the moon, falll 
ing upon the restless water, increase thei] 
fascination. Beauty’s unfailing charm! 

The passing years bring us a keener ap 
preciation of all the loveliness around us| 3) 
but especially of the beautiful bonds oi 
friendship and loyalty that unite us tel 
our kind. More and more eagerly we see | 
the eye, more and more heartily we clas} | 
the hand, more and more readily wi 
answer the smile. We know thes 
pleasures; we share them; they are | 
commerce of souls, and we are all 
merchants. Gorpon Kent. | 
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Can a Humanist Worship? 


Being a part of the third Lowell Lecture on “Humanism and Religion” 
in which the most important question, so far as the church service 
is concerned, is raised by the lecturer 


J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


ism is that it leaves no room for 

worship. The defence of humanism is, 
“Look at history and see whether men 
imbued by humanistic principles wor- 
shiped or not.” Note, moreover, that wor- 
ship wherever we find it shows the same 
characteristics. It is never directed toward 
a higher being as such but to certain 
qualities within that being which were 
the very reason for its greatness. Upon 
examination it will be found that the 
qualities which we worship in God are 
the very qualities which we value in man. 
Not God’s infinitude nor his omniscience 
has drawn our admiration but his justice 
and his love. Whenever God has become 
depleted of purely human qualities we 
have tried to make good the loss by supply- 
ing new ones. The method has been the 
elevation of some human creature to the 
Godhead, of which fact Jesus’s deification 
is the most notable example. 

If it is possible to worship a given 
quality in God, why cannot the same be 
done in man? Justice and mercy are the 
same wherever we find them. It surely 
cannot be a mere question of measure or 
degree, so that God is valued over man 
because he possesses more of the same 
qualities. Quantity obviously can play no 
part in the measuring of excellence. A 
painting of the first rank does not differ 
from a painting of the second rank be- 
cause its beauty is quantitatively greater 
in the sense that its beauty has reached 
a greater intensity. At whatever points 
the two paintings are actually beautiful 
the intensity of beauty is the same. The 
greater picture reaches that intensity at 
more points, that is all. Whatever falls 
below a given degree of intensity simply 
is not beauty. Or let us take as a clearer 
example the idea accuracy. This is a fixed 
concept. Whenever a man falls short of 
being accurate he does not display this 
quality to a less degree than someone 
else whom we call more accurate. Wither 
he is accurate or the reverse. We call him 
less accurate because he is accurate at 
fewer points than someone else who sur- 
passes him. 

Whenever justice or love are displayed, 
whether in man or God, they are the same 
qualities and equally worthy of admira- 
tion. The fact that the quality lodges in 
God rather than in man has nothing to do 
with the matter, because quality is ad- 
mirable in and for itself, quite apart from 
the place where it is found. “We venerate”, 
says Channing, “not the loftiness of God’s 
throne but the equity and goodness in 
which it is established”, which implies 
that those qualities are neither more nor 
Jess valuable because they are related to 
the throne of God. They would be just as 
worthful if found in the humblest of 
individuals. 

- Worship in the sense of paying rever- 


3 


lt chief accusation against human- 


ence and homage, humanism maintains, is 
a possible attitude of mind even though 
we leave the idea of God out of the 
reckoning. It frankly admits that worship 
is no longer possible on a humanistic 
basis if we identify it with prostration be- 
fore the object of our admiration. But 
humanism wonders whether that type of 
worship still suits our time and our 
temper. The Kingdom of God is a concept 
which originated in a period of history 
which looked upon the conditions existing 
within a kingdom as quite normal. The 
world had its kingdoms where one person 
ruled and all the others obeyed. This is 
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Learn these two things: Never be dis- 
couraged because good things get on so 
slowly here, and never fail daily to do 
that good thing which lies next to your 
hand.—George Macdonald. 


Religion develops into the cynicism of 
proved things, and the Yankee has ex- 
perienced nothing but what he was taught 
to expect.—Bernard De Voto. 


There’s a lot of talk about a double 
standard of morality—usually referring to 
a double standard of immorality. 

—Lady Astor. 


War is a loaded pistol aimed at the 
heart of civilization itself, with a hair 
trigger held by an unsteady hand. 

—Newton D. Baker. 


It is hard to realize that people can be 
different from ourselves and not be in- 
ferior—Virginia CO. Gildersieeve. 


not felt to be objectionable even as late 
as 1658, when Hobbes in his “Leviathan” 
explains why such a condition of affairs 
may be thought useful. 

But would such a condition still seem 
useful or even tolerable to us in our day? 
Humanism doubts it. The absolute 
monarehy has virtually ceased to exist, 
the limited monarchies are decreasing in 
number. Democracy is our ideal where 
earthly relations are concerned; why 
should this ideal be useless in the realm 
of religion? Even theists would agree that 
the relation between God and man is 
based on sacred rights which either must 
respect. If this relation is best described 
as the one existing between father and 
child then surely those rights exist and 
any infringement on them would disturb 
the sacred relation. 

Worship, even in the sense in which 
theists use the term, is no longer prostra- 
tion before the object of veneration. This 
idea may now be explained as an extreme 
reverence for certain qualities deemed ex- 
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cellent which are present in the object of 
our veneration. Why should not these 
qualities arouse the same feeling of rey- 
erence when they are found in man? 
Surely the notion of the immanence of 
God has been with us long enough to make 
us familiar with such a possibility. Nine 
sermons out of ten have something to say 
about finding God in man, honoring him 
in man, loving him in man. It is but a 
short step from this to saying, worshiping 
him in man. 

Again it is said that humanism can 
never produce a religion because its emo- 
tional life is at a low ebb. I have on my 
desk a letter from a well-known professor 
of theology, a thoroughgoing liberal, who 
makes this statement in strong and con- 
vincing terms. I am inclined to agree with 
his opinion that humanism at its present 
state of development still underyalues the 
importance of the emotions. Nevertheless 
neither he nor I would maintain that 
humanism is lacking in emotional life as 
a necessary consequence of its teachings. 
Why should this be the case? 

Ts it feasible to maintain that only that 
which is high above us, and in its nature 
different from us, is capable of moving us? 
Experience teaches us a different lesson. 
We love that which we know best and 
which is most like to us. Humanism is 
inclined to argue that the strictly divine 
qualities, which we as men do not share, 
do not touch our emotions in the least, 
unless we call utter confusion emotion. 

T have always admired Otto’s book “Das 
Heilige’, as a masterful analysis of a 
mental condition, called religious, but I 
have never been convinced by the main 
trend of its argument. Das Numinese, das 
Fascinans, das Moment des Tremendun, 
to me merely are variations of plain be- 
wilderment. I am not naturally impressed 
by big words unless they harbor big 
meanings. 

No humanist would deny that in reli- 
gion there is a place, and a large place, 
for awe. But awe is not equivalent to the 
mental state of a man who says, “I do not 
know what it all means, but I am ympressed 
just the same.” Such a condition ends in 
“Oredo quia absurdum”. Awe arises from 
a keen understanding of the essential 
greatness of the qualities displayed in the 
object before our eyes. This feeling can 
never arise in connection with such at- 
tributes as omniscience or omnipotence, 
for we simply do not know what they 
mean. 

Humanism would urge that a satisfac- 
tory religion is possible on a humanistic 
basis, a religion which contains all ele- 
ments which make religion religion: awe, 
reverence, and, above all, the capacity of 
so stirring human emotions that men are 
weaned from all indifference and now 
pursue the aim most worthwhile to them 
with wholehearted, undivided attention. 
Life once chaotic, through religion, has 
become an integrated whole. 


Professor Auer will conclude his series 
of sivw lectures on Humanism on Monday, 
April 4, at 2.30 o'clock, in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. Subject: Humanism: Its 
Future. The lectures are open to the 
public without ticket. 
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The Citizen’s Obedience 


Y THE RULES of logic we should not have 
B printed the Declaration of an American Citi- 

zen. We understand the spirit which protests 
against that statement of disobedience to the law 
as interpreted by the five-four majority of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Our readers recall that the declaration was pub- 
lished by twenty-six religious papers, and that it 
said a conscientious objector to war was within the 
rights of citizenship, though the Congress take the 
opposite ground. 

All of this grew out of the case of Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, in which the Canadian scholar now 
teaching in Yale University was denied naturali- 
zation as a citizen of the United States because he 
would not pledge himself in advance to defend 
this country in war, for a war, he said, might come 
that would be utterly contrary to his sense of 
right. In that case he would not fight. 

We agreed with Dr. Macintosh, and we adhere 
to the declaration, with due respect for those who 
consider the statement, Dr. Macintosh, and our- 
Selves all wrong. We believe it does not follow in 
actual life that if the individual by the dictates 

of his conscience assumes the right, to approve or 
break a law, he embarks upon auarehy in govern- 
ment. 

In the first place, the human nen is not an 
anarchist; he never has been and he never will 
be. He may be rebellious, and he may rise against 
a prevailing unacceptable law, but as a matter of 
plain history such men have not been inimical to 
social well-being or progress. Quite the opposite 
is true of them, we believe. We think in this case 
life is more sound than logic. 
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We admit that we might let ourselves in for) 
chaos; but we have faith we would do nothing of | 
the kind. Human nature may be trusted not only | 
to keep from being a fool in its decision about re- | 
fraining from militant aggression; it may be} 
counted upon to push forward to a new state of} 
mind in which peace will be the dominating norm 
of all our thinking and acting. | 

Here is precisely the point at which the United) 
States Supreme Court did not function in the Mac- | 
intosh case as it should. Five of the bench took the! 
legalistic, and four took the social view of inter- | 
preting citizenship and peace. The Court should | 
adjudge according to the present, not the past. 

The reader will please remember that on many} 
questions we believe that the law is absolutely) 
sound. On the subject of war, the four members of | 
the minority came nearer to the wise will of the} 
people than did the five. The minority was right, 
we judge. That bare majority is, in fact, not a) 
proper majority for such a fundamental question. } 
It ought to be a three-fourths majority, in our 
opinion. 

More than the sheer matter of a vote, is the 
higher law which we invoke. We believe in the ulti-. 
mate right of the individual. He is greater, in prin-. 
ciple, than any institution; for he is always the: 
creator of the institution, and not its creature o 
subject. Man makes the state, and the state is al-: 
ways less than he, the individual. This is our doc- 
trine because of the faith we in a democracy have} 
in the ultimate soundness of humanity. 

There are lawless and dangerous individuals in| 
the land; but they are not the men and women wi 
protest against war, against economic inequities, 
against repressions ‘of free utterance of political] 
and social opinion. The real lawless ones are de-} 
generates violating the decencies and securities off 
normal life and property. A racketeer is never a) 
conscientious objector. 

When some persons and papers become excited} 
about the Macintosh case and the Declaration off 
an American Citizen, we in no wise are disturbed 
because we do not jump to such general conclu- 
sions as they do. We contemplate the specific case 
before us on its merits, and the people ‘vals 

also on their merits. We are one with the realists 
and actualists. More than that, we are in the whole 
membership of society, and we know that society 1 
is an organism with life-urgency pressing fromi] 
within irresistibly toward change. The change inf] 
this present case is good; we are for it. | 

If we are disobedient to the legalism of the lea | 
whether in Constitution, Congress, or Court, it i 
because we cannot be disobedient to what the ‘Bible 
calls the heavenly vision. Only by being true to the 
vision can we have what in another place the Bible| 
calls a better country, even an heavenly. Freedon 
of conscience comes first; and out of freedom off 
conscience come the only laws worth keeping. Fou 
the law is at last the investment in words for oun 
governance of all the moral regulations and spirit-| | 
ual aspirations which we have learned by the il 
knowledge and experience of life. It is a foolish | 
idea to believe that the law is something sacrosanct,} 
or that it may not. be changed by us as larger} | 
wisdom demands. | 
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Minds Be Bold 


LL HIS LIFE Louis D. Brandeis has been a 

prophetic voice in the world of economics. A 

Jew, he joins a passionate desire for social 

well-being with a mind most brilliant, a mind less 

interpretive than creative of values that push us 
onward to a better day. 

Irom his exalted seat in the United States 
Supreme Court, Justice Brandeis, in giving a dis- 
senting opinion, enlarged upon the specific case by 
reflecting upon these grand and awful times. “Un- 
bridled competition” is one of the chief sources of 
our catastrophe, in the opinion of many persons, 
he said, as he proceeded to the necessity for planned 
production to meet the needs of consumption, and 
to restrain investment of new capital where 
capacity already exceeds production schedules. 
Only by this means can unemployment be coped 
with. It was a moving, solemn, and grave counsel 
to the country, whose financial institutions, he said, 
are threatened. 

Irregularity of employment is our greatest evil. 
Many plans for stabilization are offered, but our 
economic and social sciences are as yet unequal to 
finding a way. Each of the judgments offered to-day 
for our plan of restoration would call for some 
measure of prophecy, and human intelligence is 
weak and fallible. Yet with the advances in the 
exact sciences for our inspiration, we have reason 
to have faith a way will be found, provided we 
realize that the method in the successful im- 
personal sciences is followed in the social sciences. 
That is, experimentation is necessary. 

‘There must be power in the States and the 
Nation to remould through experimentation our 
economic practices and institutions to meet chang- 
ing social and economic needs.” Justice Brandeis 
declared that denial of the right to such experi- 
mentation may be fraught with serious conse- 
quences to the Nation. He suggested that a single 
courageous State may, if its citizens choose, serve 
as a laboratory, and try novel social and economic 
experiments without risk to the country. “This 
[Supreme] Court”, said Justice Brandeis, “has the 
power to stay such experimentation. We may strike 
down the statute embodying it on the ground that, 
in our opinion, it is arbitrary, capricious, or un- 
reasonable; ... But in the exercises of this power 
we should ever be on guard, lest we erect our preju- 
dices into legal principles. If we should guide by the 
light of reason, we must let our minds be bold.” 


Hailing the Movies 


HEN A MAN of the character and scholar- 
\X/ ship of Albert Shaw, editor of The Review 


of Reviews, seriously congratulates the mov- 
ing-picture industry for its progress in ten years 
under Will Hays, and says as a social institution 
it has “earned full acceptance”, and that it must be 
judged “by the circumstance that surrounds it’ 
for it exists “in a world of realities and not in a 
moral vacuum”, we who have had hopes, but some- 
what different impressions, pause. Were we wrong 
in some of our tempered adverse judgments? 
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Dr. Shaw turns upon our own industry, the 
church. We cringe under the castigation. “Of 
course”, says the editor, “the churches, in some 
places moribund, are not dead; and the schools are 
not beyond hope of reform. But the motion pic- 
tures, when facts and circumstances are duly 
weighed, are so dynamic in their influence, that 
people of open minds, seeing things relatively, 
should applaud more than they disparage.” 

And here is more intended to dispel our twilight 
of dubiety: “The movies echo literary tastes and 
reflect dramatic forms. But it is evident that their 
ethical standards are more closely related to those 
of the churches. They are the enemies of vice and 
crime. They are wholesome and objective, rather 
than morbid. ... They must note the upward tenden- 
cies, and increasingly resist temptation to pander 
to the degrading.” Again, “Parents seek for their 
children health, sanity, the acceptance of right 
standards. Accordingly, the motion picture’... 
must support what is salutary in the spirit and 
aims of the community.” 


A Real Sermon 


EK IS a real preacher who can speak in a plain 
H tongue the ultimate truths of religion. 
Usually, we parsons must become brown 
with profundity and abstract with the foreign lan- 
guage of religion when we turn to such themes 
as the Lenten season implies. The best sermon we 
have heard these past weeks was on sin. He did not 
talk about sin; he told us we sin. There was not a 
mention of the atonement; but all through the 
preacher was saying to us, with the ease of a con- 
versation in a club lounge, that whenever we sin 
we make someone else pay for it. We let him down. 
That is the invariable sinfulness of sin; but again, 
he did not use the hackneyed word “sinfulness”. 
The truth he gave was a universal truth, but on the 
moment no one knew it. It came so near to our 
immediate lives, we would have to take time to 
get what it meant, out at the end of the range we 
call life. A youth went home to his room from that 
sermon and straightway gathered up a lot of 
“snappy” wood-pulp magazines and threw them 
in the fire. 

Another preacher describes his effort to get over 
the doctrine of the atonement to a congregation of 
boys and girls. He told the story of a boy scout 
who got into trouble with the police and was held 
for a week by the court. One of his scout leaders 
said; “I am sick of the little fool. He’s made his 
bed: let him lie in it. T am not going to bother my 
head any more about such a fellow.” But another 
scout, looking ill and unhappy, said on inquiry 
that he had not been able to sleep or eat for think- 
ing of what would become of the boy in trouble. 
With these examples, the preacher asked his hearers 
which of the two would save the boy and help him 
to make good; and they all said the second one 
would. Then he asked why that was so. “Because”, 
said one boy, speaking in fact for all of them, “he- 
cause it hurt him, too.” 
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National Polish 


Catholic Church 


Founded in 1930, it has 300,000 believers 
OCHARLES R. JOY 


There are two churches of similar 
name in Poland. The one of which I 
write is not to be confused with the Po- 
lish National Catholic Church which was 
established some years ago by Bishop Ho- 
dura. This latter church is orthodox and 
is a member of the so-called Utrecht 
Union of Old Catholic Churches. It is 
Catholic in doctrine but does not recog- 
nize the authority of the Pope. Its 
priests marry and there are some other 
differences in custom. It is episcopal in 


organization but has some democratic 
features. It is very weak and is dying 


out in Burope. 

The National Polish Catholic Church 
of which I write was established re- 
cently and has now three hundred thou- 
sand believers. Dr. Stanislav Zacharja- 
siewisz is the founder and bishop of the 
new church. Hearing about the National 
Chureh of Czechoslovakia and desiring 
to establish a similar church in Poland, 
he came in the autumn of 19380 to Prague 
to study the doctrine, the liturgy, and 
the constitution of the Czechoslovakian 
Church. Both Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia are Slavonic nations and the lan- 
guages that they speak are similar. It 
was natural, therefore, that Dr. Zachar- 
jasiewisz should ask the General Council 
of the National Church of Czechoslovakia 
to install him as bishop. The letter 
which he brought from the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Church 
of Poland said: ‘‘We desire that the Pa- 
triarchate of Czechoslovakia should be 
the canonical foundation of our church. 
The Czechoslovakian nation is to us a 
brother nation and we are in full sym- 
pathy and agreement with its culture and 
national customs. Therefore we desire 
that our bishop and archbishop may have 
their canonical jurisdiction from the Pa- 
triarch of the Czechoslovakian Church.” 

This request was granted. Dr. Zachar- 
jasiewisz was consecrated as a _ bishop 
by the Patriarch of the Czechoslovakian 
Church. The act, of course, had only 
symbolic significance. There can hardly 
be any actual control over or direction 
of the affairs of the Polish Catholic 
Church by the Czechoslovakian Church. 
The act, however, has importance and 
significance in Poland, for in accordance 
with the constitution of the Polish Re- 
public the authority of any church that 
is to be officially recognized must have 
a legitimate origin in some ecclesiastical 
source. This consecration of the Polish 
bishop makes possible, therefore, the offi- 
cial recognition of the new church in Po- 
land. 

It is interesting to remember that the 
Patriarch of the Czechoslovakian Church 
is a very simple man. He wears no 
mitre, but because the Polish Church feels 
that success is impossible in Poland un- 
less their bishop wears a mitre, the mi- 
tre was officially granted to Dr. Zachar- 
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jasiewisz. So contrary is this to the 
democratic spirit of the Czechoslovakian 
Church that the Patriarch was seriously 
criticized by his own people for grant- 
ing the mitre. 

While the Polish Church will have its 
own liturgical form, in its theological 
ideas it is in absolute agreement with 
the Czechoslovakian Church. Marshal 
Pilsudski, the real dictator in Poland, 
seems willing to recognize this church, 
in order to show the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which he belongs, that the 
State is not subject in all things to 
Rome. It is perhaps for the same rea- 
son that Mussolini in Italy tolerates the 
Protestant missions. 

Here is the amazing story of another 
revolt from Rome, and yet in the light 
of Polish background and tradition it is 
easy to understand the origin of the new 
church. There are many Czechs of lib- 
eral ideas in Poland. The Socialists as a 
whole ridicule the Catholic Church, its 
ceremonies, and its doctrines, and they 
are in large part justified by the abuses 
that are to be found in the church of 
Rome and the oppressive methods which 
it has used to consolidate its power. 
Given this background, and a man with 
the courage and dominating personality 
of Dr. Zacharjasiewisz, the origin of the 
new church is easily understood. 


Three YP. RaW orlays 


The Unitarian young people of Salem, 
Marblehead and Beverly, Mass., have been 
cooperating in the production of three 
short plays, one presented by each group. 
The dates of these productions follow: 
Salem (First Church), Friday evening, 
February 19; Marblehead, February 26, 
and Beverly, March 4. Preceding the per- 
formances at Salem members of the three 
easts had supper together in the parish 
house. 

The casts for the plays were as follows: 

“Paste Pearls’ (Marblehead), Barbara 
Strode, John True and Warren Stoddard. 

“Jerry” (Beverly), Margery Sennett, 
Virginia Blunt, Robert Spiller and Grant 
Haskell. 

“When It’s Spring” (Salem), Janice 
Goldsmith, Frank Gibadlo and Donald 
Twiss. 

Dancing followed the dramas on each 
occasion. The local organization had the 
benefit of the financial profit. 

Two benefits may be derived from an 
entertainment carried out in this way. The 
young people in the cooperating towns be- 
come better acquainted and feel that they 
are really helping each other, and the 
effort of providing an evening’s program 
for each group is much lessened. While 
the occasional meetings of the Bssex Fed- 
eration, of which all these young people 
are members, bring them together, this 
particular project is a definite and con- 
structive program toward strengthening 
the local organizations and broadening the 
interests of our young people. Miss Annie 


M. Filoon, parish worker with the First 


Church, Salem, planned the plays. 


This Church Advertised 


Trenton, N. J., doubled its Sunday morning 
congregation 


The church at Trenton, N.J., Rev. Robert 
Weston, minister, is one more to enter the 
ranks of churches which advertise in the 
publie press. This church sent the follow- 
ing advertisement to The Trenton Evening 
Times. On the page on which the adver- 
tisement appeared, an announcement was 
published in the news column of Mr. 
Weston’s subject for that Sunday. Follow- 
ing is the advertisement which occupied in 
space six by seven and a half inches. 

“Are you a liberal? Are you looking for 
a liberal church? Do you favor free ex- 
pression and honest thought? Do you de- 
sire familiarity with modern ideas in re- 
ligion and morality? Do you feel that 
facts, not doctrines, should determine what 
you believe? If so, you will be keenly in- 
terested in ‘Neighbors’ Sunday’ to be ob- 
served to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock 
and to-morrow evening at 7.45 o’clock in 
the First Unitarian Church, Eastern Star 
Temple, Front and Stockton Streets. At- 
tend these meetings. Hear Rev. Robert 
Weston discuss ‘Unitarianism—A Religion 
for Free and Inquiring Minds’ and ‘Ethics 
for This Life’. Get in touch with Trentou’s 
progressive religious movement. Note the 
friendly spirit, the intelligent interest, the 
sensible atmosphere which pervade it all. 
As a Liberal, you cannot afford to neglect 
this opportunity. ‘Neighbors’ Sunday’ is 
sure to give you a new appreciation of 
what forward-looking religion can accom- 
plish in individual and social life. A 
hearty welcome awaits you at Trenton’s 
Liberal Church.” 

Mr. Weston writes that, as a result of 
this advertisement, the attendance Sun- 
day morning was nearly doubled. 


Dr. Dexter at Columbia, Mo. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, speaking during 
Religious Emphasis Week February 5-12, 
at the Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., said that he considered compulsory 
military training in our colleges unwise. 

In further discussion of our interna- 
tional relationships, Dr. Dexter advocated 
cooperation of the United States with the 
other nations in the World Court. In his 
opinion, if the United States had been a 
member of the League of Nations there 
would probably have been no war in China 
to-day. There will always be international 
difficulties, which must be solved by other 
methods than force. “There is no more 
important question before the people of 
the world’, said Dr. Dexter, “than the 
question as to whether or not we shall 
continue to settle our international diffi- | 
culties by war. Religion must assert its 
policies and then support them to prevent 
war. This must be accompanied by reli- 
gious education to teach the spirit. of 
brotherhood, enlighten people upon the 
causes and results of past wars, to better 
inform the people in matters of inter- 
national relations and their country’s 
legislation in regard to them.” 
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“A Planned World” 


Intercollegiate Conference at Los Angeles in 
series of stirring meetings 
SARA COMINS 

The Southern California Intercollegiate 
Conference on ‘A Planned World” was held 
in Los Angeles, Calif., at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, February 27 and 28. The 
program began Saturday afternoon at five 
o’clock with an address on “The English 
and Scottish Cooperatives”, by Edwin P. 
Ryland, former executive secretary of 
the Federated Churches of Los Angeles. 
The discussion was led by Benjamin 
W. Johnson, assistant director of Voca- 
tional Hducation at the University of 
California. The evening session was pre- 
sided over by Herbert Alexander, teacher 
of history and social science at Los 
Angeles Junior College. The address on 
“Centralized Control of Industry” was 
given by A. Bruce Anthony, professor of 
economics at the University, and the dis- 
cussion was led by Otis W. Coan, teacher 
of English. On Sunday there were several 
sessions, including a student discussion on 
Disarmament, and the Minorities of Jugo- 
slavia, at which Lawrence Beebee, presi- 
dent of the Fellowship (the Young People’s 
Religious Union), presided. Two addresses 
followed: “A Planned World Economy”, 
by Graham A. Laing, professor of eco- 
nomics; and “Russia ir the Remaking”, 
by George M. Day. In tHe afternoon there 
were student talks on ‘Building a Better 
Order”, including “Why We Have Depres- 
sions”, ‘Prices, Profits, and People”, 
“Women in Industry’, and “Planning for 
America’s Future’. 

The discussions which followed were so 
lively that each session closed with many 
questions still unanswered. When the 
Saturday evening meeting was dismissed, 
most of the delegates gathered about the 
speaker, continuing their questions for a 
full half hour. The patio of the church 
was a thrilling sight between sessions, 
thronged with bright, eager-faced young 
people, earnestly discussing serious prob- 
lems. A high school principal remarked 
that the conference had done more in two 
days to make the young people think than 
he could do in four years of school. A 
letter received by Mrs. 3H. Burdette 
Backus, chairman of the conference, said, 
“The greatest thing about the conference, 
of course, was the fact that we came 
away with our gray matter stirred up to 
really think about, not just read about, 
or listen to, talks on ‘A Planned World’. 
Our young people did not realize that there 
are many other wide-awake youth seeking 
the same higher values. All the talks, and 
especially the discussions, were stimulat- 
ing.” An added word of praise comes from 
Rev. Julia N. Budlong of Pomona, who 
felt that the conference was of great value 
to her young people. Of the 1385 delegates 
who attended, the majority came from the 
colleges and junior colleges in and around 
Los Angeles, but there were distant dele- 
gates from Pasadena, Pomona, Redlands, 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, Scripps, Long 
Beach, and Santa Monica. 

The decorations and the dance earried 
out the Spanish-Mexican motif. The social 
hall of the church was completely trans- 
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formed by boughs, floor lamps, Mexican 
rugs, baskets, and Spanish shawls. 
Spanish colors, red, green, and orange, 
appeared everywhere in the decorations, 
flowers, and delegates’ badges. The dance 
was successful, with a good orchestra, and 
many mixer dances, as Paul Jones, leap 
year, broom, and tag, and a Spanish solo 
dance for entertainment. 

The committee in charge consisted of 
Mrs. E. Burdette Backus, chairman; 
Lawrence Beebee, Los Angeles; Theodora 
Corey, Santa Barbara; Bernice Ellman, 
Los Angeles; Lyle Meyers, Long Beach; 
Sidney Robinson, San Diego; Julia Scott, 
Redlands. There was also an advisory 
committee including Prof. Herbert Alex- 
ander, Los Angeles Junior College, Prof. 
Benjamin Johnson, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Dean P. 8. 
Biegler, University of Southern California. 
Every member of the Fellowship, the 
Young People’s Religious Union of the 
Los Angeles church, served on one of the 
various committees. Overnight hospitality 
was provided in the homes of the Los 
Angeles students. 

The conference, which was under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee, was “open to college students and 
to all others who are students in the 
larger sense, who find the world full of 
problems that call for earnest study’’. 


Herbert C. Parsons Heads Child 
Welfare Work in Massachusetts 


Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, who, after 
his retirement as commissioner of proba- 
tion for Massachusetts, became executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee, heads an organization 
whose functions during the twenty years 
of its history have increasingly branched 
out beyond the proyince suggested by its 
name. 

The committee, in fact, plans to co-ordi- 
nate all projects in the State relating to 
child welfare, including its original work 
on behalf of the child in industry. Chief 
of these is the improvement of procedure 
with juvenile offenders. The Massachu- 
setts Committee of the White House Con- 
ference on child welfare has voted to turn 
all its activities over to this committee. 


Alliance in Flatbush Acts 


The Women’s Alliance of the Flatbush, 
N.Y., Unitarian Church, at a recent meet- 
ing, voted to send a letter of protest to 
Mayor James J. Walker in opposition to 
the proposed bill fixing the ages for New 
York City policewomen from twenty-one 
to twenty-nine years. Mrs. Anderson 
Wood, president of the Alliance, in intro- 
ducing the resolution, declared that no 
woman under thirty years of age should 
be subjected to the experiences met with 
by policewomen. 

The group also passed a resolution ask- 
ing Governor Roosevelt to veto the bill 
which will permit children between ten 
and sixteen years of age to enter motion- 
picture theatres between the hours of 
10 A.M. and 6 P.M., except on school days, 
unaccompanied by adults. 
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To Promote Church School 


Interest 
ANNIE BE. POUSLAND 

The Essex Unitarian and Universalist 
Church School Association, which includes 
in its membership the teachers of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist church schools in 
Salem, Peabody, Beverly, Mass., and the 
Unitarian church school in Marblehead, 
Mass., is trying to increase and strengthen 
interest in religious education. 

Rey. Thomas H. Billings, Ph.D., of the 
First Church, Salem, has conducted a Bible 
study class at the monthly meetings of 
this Association for several years, and has 
given to his hearers a deeper appreciation 
and a more usable knowledge of the Bible. 
This year the study is centering around 
the prophets of the Old Testament. 

Teachers’ conferences are also a part of 
each meeting, and in January, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, executive director of the Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Society, led the 
conference, considering the subject, ““What 
are we teaching our children about God?” 
The largest audience of the Association 
this year gathered to confer on this im- 
portant subject. 

A Book Club has been organized which 
is proving helpful. The Association has 
purchased several of the most significant 
books on religious education, and lends 
them to its members. Books are brought 
back and exchanged at each meeting. This 
collection includes books related to Dr. 
Billings’ lectures, and gives the members 
a chance to do reading along this line of 
thought. 

For two years, a six weeks’ training 
class for teachers was conducted at the 
beginning of the church year, and as a 
part of this work, Prof. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man of Boston University gave a helpful 
course on ‘Children’s Literature and Its 
Relation to Religious Education”. No train- 
ing class was held this year, because of a 
community training school in the neighbor- 
hood, which several members attended. 

It is the intention of the Association to 
resume the training class next year. Espe- 
cial efforts will be made then to enlist the 
interest and cooperation of parents, in 
realization of the fact that parents and 
teachers must have a common objective 
in the work with the children if progres- 
sive development is to follow. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Miss Annie E. Pousland, Second 
Church, Salem; vice-president, Miss Anna 
Hill, Universalist Church, Salem; secre- 
tary, Miss Gertrude Neilson, Unitarian 
Church, Marblehead; treasurer, Miss 
Louise Dennis, Universalist Church, Salem. 


New York Crry.—The Wiers Club of the 
Unitarian Church of Montclair, N.J., won 
the Little Theater Tournament partici- 
pated in by the young people’s societies 
of liberal churches in the New York area, 
February 12 and 18. 
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Good Evangelicalism 


Tun CHURCH IN THD MODERN WORLD. By G. 
Stanley Russell. New York: Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


This book is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject which forms 
its title. Mr. Russell is a highly educated 
English clergyman who is now minister 
of the Deer Park United Church in To- 
ronto, Canada. In his nine chapters he 
deals with the Church in her relations 
to her own ideals, her doctrines, Jesus, 
the individual, the social order, war, race 
relationships, the Bible, and worship. The 
ardor of the preacher and the practical, 
comprehensive knowledge of the scholar 
vitalize the volume’s pages. The tone is 
evangelical. But Mr. Russell represents 
evangelicalism at its best. He is not of 
the type of the evangelical who refuses to 
believe that so far as the Church is con- 
cerned any new thing has happened since 
Peter and Paul had their quarrel at An- 
{ioch. With constructive intellectual vigor 
and deep spiritual insight, he surveys the 
faults and virtues of the Church as an 
unbiased appraiser, and not as a special 
pleader. He gives the Church due credit 
for her lofty ideals, her sacred trust, and 
the host of saints and heroes she has 
given the world; but with equal fairness 
he confronts her with her sins. Unspar- 
ingly does he condemn the Church for her 
alliance with militarism and the sluggish- 
ness of her passion for social righteous- 
ness. He says, ‘‘Her unwillingness to en- 
gage in controversy on great questions of 
social righteousness is the more amaz- 
jing in view of her readiness to plunge 
into battle on comparatively small ones of 
doctrine and ritual.” Of the divinity of 
Jesus Mr. Russell says, ‘““No Virgin Births, 
or Physical Resurrections or spectacular 
Ascensions will convey any evidence to 
this generation. Faith in the divine hu- 
manity of Jesus, not as God and man, but 
as God in man, only comes as an experi- 
ment which ends in an experience, and the 
richest aspect of that experience is per- 
haps the discovery that, in the words of 
Seripture, ‘as he was, so are we in this 
world’... . Man, as the child of God, is 
himself divine so far as he lives in terms 
of his sonship. With most of us it is but 
a very little way. With Jesus it was all 
the way.” 

The reviewer heartily recommends this 
hook to Unitarian ministers as well as to 
laymen. Both as an intellectual and as a 
spiritual production it is well worth read- 
ing. A. M.R. 


Another First Novel 


FOREVER AND Evpr. By Warren Spencer. New 
York: Alfred H. King, Inc. $2.00. 

Four well-known authors endorse J’or- 
ever and Ever on its jacket, and the pub- 
lisher believes it to be an unusual first 
novel. This reviewer found it unconyinc- 
ing, in spots immature, and for the most 


part unpleasant. An ordinary young man- 
about-town marries a beautiful woman 
with a dirty mind. Her mother had 
brought her up to distrust all men and 
this made it decidedly unpleasant for her 
husband. The wife refused to believe him 
or in him. After two years of intermittent 
warfare, during which the baby is born, 
the wife leaves. Granted this is true case 
history, there is still the question, why 
no solution? Even a style easy to read, 
fails to make up for sordid details. 
Warren Spencer is the pen name for 
William C. Lengel, an associate editor of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, and his wife. It 
is their first published novel, though both 
have had considerable literary experience. 


TE Ms el eas 
Sinai the Link 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN SINAI. By Major 
C. 8S. Jarvis, Governor of Sinai. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Oompany,. $4.00. 


Sinai as the link between Asia and 
Africa has always been a focal point of 
history and a place of interest to the Bib- 
lical student because of its connection 
with the Hebrew exodus from Egypt. The 
real Sinai is far different from the waste 
of sand that the passing tourist sees as 
he travels by rail between Jerusalem and 
Cairo. Major Jarvis, who is the present 
Governor and has been closely connected 
with the country ever since the Great 
War, knows his subject intimately. He 
shows himself deeply versed in Arab law, 
eustoms, and folklore, and in Arab his- 
tory from the time of the Crusades to the 
present. His knowledge of the earlier 
period is not so accurate; for he dates the 
First Dynasty of Egypt in 5500 B.C., more 
than 2000 years too early. He has covered 
his subject most thoroughly, both for the 
past and the present, and eyen ventures 
a solution of the age-old riddles of the 
Hebrew crossing of the Sea of Reeds, as 
it is called in the Old Testament (popu- 
larly translated Red Sea), and the site 
of Mount Sinai. The former episode with 
a good deal of reason he connects with 
Lake Bardawil on the Mediterranean 
coast and the latter he would identify 
with Gebel Hellal, thirty miles south of 
El Arish. He shows quite conclusively 
that the traditional site of Sinai is impos- 
sible, as scholars have more and more 
come to see. The author is particularly 
enlightening about present conditions in 
Sinai and he gives an intimate picture of 
its many sided life and administration, 
illustrated by a number of photographs. 
He manifestly knows some Arabic and it 
must surely have been a sudden lapse 
that caused him to say on p. vii that 
Beduin is the plural of Bedu, when the 
facts are just the reverse. An appendix 
lists the car routes through Sinai and 
there is an excellent map. The style 
throughout is light and humorous, and 
the book is highly readable from first to 
last and most informing. T. J. M. 
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Old Canada 


THe ROcK AND THE River: A ROMANCE OF 
QurBEec. By Ralph Connor. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $2.00. 

Ralph Connor’s stirring Canadian ro- 
mances are too well known to need elabo- 
rate recommendation. This latest one 
deals with the early years of the nine 
teenth century, reaching its climax in the 
War of 1812. The action takes place for 
the most part in the Province of Quebec, 
with frequent trips to Albany and near-by 
American towns. 

Judging by its frequent mention in cur- 
rent fiction, the “rock” has a strong in- 
fluence over the people living in its 
shadow. The Canadians—whether of 
Seotch, English or French descent—por- 
trayed here all possess strong traits of 
character—either steadfastness, stubborn- 
ness, or sheer physical prowess. The hero 
—Red Rory—embodies all these—and 
makes a grand lover in the bargain. The 
love story, while it travels a rough path, 
is most absorbing; the peace time festivi- 
ties—such as horse racing and boating— 
are quite as thrilling as the war episodes. 
There are doubtless several people here 
mentioned who are omitted from official 
histories; but most of the engagements 
with their chief participants are appar- 
ently accurately recorded—thus illuminat- 
ing a chapter in our history but little 
known by most of us. H.M.P. 


For the Court 


THn WorxupD Court, 1921-1931. By Manley 
O. Hudson. Boston: The World Peace Founda- 
tion, $2.50. 


This book will satisfy a general need. 
It contains all essential information, 
written in a clear and compact style. 
Professor Hudson has won world-wide 
recognition as an authority on interna- 
tional law. He has an intimate knowledge 
of the origins and history of the World 
Court. His publication becomes at once 
the standard book of reference on the 
subject. The achievements of the Court 
in its brief existence, as here set forth, 
offer the best arguments for the necessity 
of the World Court in the conduct of 
international relations. There is a concise 
and complete history of the steps taken 


by the United States toward adhesion to | 


the Court. F. J. G. 


Too Much 


WHat 1S TH»HRD LYFT TO BELIEVE? By Her- 
bert Parrish. New York: Sears Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

In which it appears that we may be- 
lieve in “the cosmic consciousness” which 


is not merely a Supreme Being but which — 


“combines all the excellences of all the — 


faiths and all the sciences that man has 
ever known’. Moreover, in the subcon- 
scious mind, where both good and evil 
srow, we may carefully plant “the Logos 
or some aspect of the Logos of God, which 


is the word or the thought of God”, and, | 


lo, the power of faith will be manifest, 
And, furthermore, faith would not be faith 
if it were not a leap in the dark. It would 
seem that there is still too much left to 
believe! C. W: R. 
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Rabbi Cohon’s Article 


To the Hditor of TH CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER :— 


I have read with much interest the 
article in the March 10 issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, “Jesus in the New 
Synagogue”, by Rabbi Cohon. He says, 
“Granting that the historic Jesus can be 
identified . . . what has he to offer to 
the synagogue? He is reduced to a Pales- 
tinian rabbi, ‘a master of parable’... . But 
his teachings as rabbi are not new, not 
original, and not unique.” 

I wonder if Rabbi Cohon is familiar 
with the following passage from the book 
of a great English Jew, which touches on 
the same theme? 

FRAnNcgEsS BH. F. CORNISH. 


CAMBRIDGH, MASS. 


Dr. Claude Montefiore’s “Some Elements 
of the Religious Teaching of Jesus” 
(Maemillan, 1910), pp. 57-58. 

“The Rabbis attached no less value to 
repentance than Jesus. They sang its 
praises and its efficacy in a thousand 
tones. They, too, urged that God cared 
more for the repentant than for the just 
who had never yielded to sin. They, too, 
welcomed the sinner in his repentance. 
But to seek out the sinner, and, instead of 
avoiding the bad companion, to choose 
him as your friend in order to work his 
moral redemption, this was, I fancy, some- 
thing new in the religious history of 
Israel. It was, doubtless, often a 
daring method; even with Jesus it may 
not always bave been successful. But it 
inaugurated a new idea: the idea of re- 
demption, the idea of giving a fresh ob- 
ject of love and interest to the sinner, 
and so freeing him from his sin. The 
rescue and deliverance of the sinner 
through pity and love and personal serv- 
jce—the work and the method seem both 
alike due to the teacher of Nazareth.” 


Armaments and Want 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
One of the greatest problems before all 
of us is to find that which is good and 
cleave to it. We differ greatly in our esti- 
mates. Hlisabeth Anthony Dexter believes 
(see THe REcIsTeR of January 28, 1932) 
a naval holiday takes precedence over eD- 
forcement of treaties; that expense upon 
a fleet to meet the demands of the hour is 
for some reason wrong in the face of 
economic suffering. As I understand her 
argument, war is an ugly and unpleasant 
thing, so let us not think about it or take 
action concerning it. Such views are com- 
mon, Are they based on intelligent study, 
or are they the unthinking emotional ex- 
pression of wishes for the easiest present 
way? I think ‘we must regard them as 
emotionally acquired opinions which, like 
most opinions, the holders, once acquiring, 
spend their lives in defending without at- 
tempt at introspection. 
A naval holiday can be ended by notify- 
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ing the nations of the world of our in- 
tentions and reasons therefor; if our notes 
do not carry conviction, the few hundred 
millions we “save” on preparedness dis- 
appear in the costs of war and the eco- 
nomic difficulties of the nations whom we 
have encouraged to break treaties. We had 
a President who knew how to use navies. 
For seven years we had profound peace 
at a very low cost for armament. We had 
another President who wrote notes he had 
no intention of enforcing, and who “Kept 
us out of war’; who insisted upon ‘Peace 
at any price’. We have paid about 
$35,000,000,000 so far and may round out 
$100,000,000,000 before the century is over; 
we did not have peace; by neglecting our 
duty to the world, a long war dragged on. 

Can Elisabeth Anthony Dexter show 
that the pacifistic policy added to the wel- 
fare of the world? Would not the show of 
force which would have delayed hostilities 
been preferable? People like Mrs. Dexter 
have certain duties in this world. They 
must learn that personal desire for beauty 
and ease “at any price’, and the avoidance 
of unpleasant facts, are not to be dis- 
tinguished from other forms of indulgence 
which we class as sin. Our ideals must be 


obtained at the expense of work and 
vigilance, and frequently of our Own 
comfort. 


Epwarp ADAMS RICHARDSON. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Need of Work 


To the Editor of Tuk CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A man of about fifty years of age, very 
well known to several of the officials of the 
American Unitarian Association, is in great 
need of work. He is a good painter and 
can do any sort of odd jobs about a house 
or a church and will be glad to take such 
work. He is a widower with several young 
children and is, therefore, in dire straits 
at the present time. Anyone baying such 
work to do would confer a great favor 
by communicating with W. Forbes Robert- 
son, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Ropert C. DEXTER. 
Boston, MAss. 


Evangelical Scientists 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In a recent article in TH REGISTER, 
Eddington, Millikan, Jeans, and Mather 
are called “Evangelical scientists”. I have 
read nearly all which these have said or 
written on subjects which concern religion, 
have studied thoroughly Jeans’s “Mysteri- 
ous Universe”, and I have never seen any 
thought or expression which could be 
considered evangelical in the accepted use 
of the word. All of them lean toward 
theism, nearly all believe that the uni- 
verse gives evidence of purpose and are 
of open mind on the question of the nature 
and destiny of man, but their views ex- 
pressed and implied on the nature of the 
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world and universe weuld be considered 
by any evangelical thinker as far from, 
if not opposed to, his own convictions, On 
the other hand Bertrand Russell and 
Julian Huxley are termed “more unyield- 
ing rationalists”. These, in my judgment, 
are not scientists, they are popular 
writers on scientific subjects. Is it neces- 
sary, to be strictly rational, to regard 
theism as at best an unnecessary hypoth- 
esis, to accept mechanical determinism 
and to regard man as a by-product of 
matter or as an inexplicable but ephem- 
eral spark of life? Nothing could be more 
unyieldingly rational than the proposi- 
tions and conclusions of Sir James Jeans. 
There is neither mysticism nor traditional- 
ism but entire reliance on reason and 
understanding with no recognition of 
revelation of any nature whatever, 
which marks the rational as distinguished 
from the evangelical. 

If I may advert a moment to a different 
topic under discussion, I desire to say 
that in many years of pulpit work in 
America and England I have found that 
congregations are willing, even glad to 
hear views presented and defended by 
the pulpit once, twice, sometimes thrice— 
views with which many or most of them 
disagree; but they do not wish any sub- 
ject continuously or very frequently dis- 
cussed, least of all when directly or by 
implication it involves economic or 
political ideas somewhat foreign to the 
aim of a church and with which many of 
the congregation have little sympathy. To 
present ideas persistently with which a 
majority or large minority of the hearers 
disagree fails to promote the purpose for 
which a church exists and the acceptance 
of the ideas themselves. 

G. C. CRESSEY. 

GENESEO, ILL. 


[The word “evangelical” was used to 
describe the scientists who affirm belief 
in God, and use their scientific hypotheses 
to preach a_ gospel, or evangel.—The 
DITOR. | 


Unitarian Architecture 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In a letter recently received from my 
son, who is touring Europe on the Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship (Harvard), 
he enclosed the following article which he 
thought might be of sufficient interest to 
publish in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. He 
is a member of the Unitarian church in 
Youngstown. 

HERBERT G. R. BENNETT. 


In a religion which stands for truth 
and progress, as does the Unitarian, it is 
with deep regret that young progressive 
architects view the buildings being erected 
by Unitarians in America. This _ is 
especially true after seeing the modern 
churches in Europe. Why a modern group 
should seek to identify its functions in 
either a medieval style or early American 
when progress in the design and construc- 
tion of buildings is taking place so rapidly 
is almost mystifying. As an example, in 

(Continued on page 215) 


Man-A-Block 


How they are working out the problem of 

the unemployed in Schenectady, N.Y. 

The City of Schenectady, New York, has 
adopted a system for helping the unem- 
ployed known as the ‘“Man-A-Block’’ plan. 
A central committee of citizens have ap- 
pointed several competent persons to in- 
vestigate men who apply for work. If 
these men are certified as honest and will- 
ing to work they are immediately regis- 
tered with the central committee. 


This committee in turn has the city 
mapped into districts and again into 
blocks, the latter having a foreman, 


usually a person living on the block. Each 
householder is canvassed by the foreman 
as to his readiness to contribute fifty cents 
a week in return for which one of these 
certified unemployed men will keep the 
snow removed from the walks and do such 
other odd jobs as may be assigned to him 
by the householder up to an hour and a 
half a week for each contributor. Thirty 
families constitute a block system, this 
enabling the otherwise unemployed man 
to earn fifteen dollars a week for a period 
of ten weeks. The foreman collects the 
money, gives a receipt for it, pays the 
worker and obtains a receipt from him, 
in the end turning all his files back to 
the central committee for permanent 
record. 

While any liberal-minded person de- 
plores the necessity of any such scheme 
as this in a land so fertile and blessed 
with abounding scientific skill, the fact 
is it is a distinct improvement on charity, 
which tends to destroy morale, and 
Schenectady commends the plan to other 
communities. It serves to remind the con- 
tributors that unemployment is rife and 
to engender sympathy for the unemployed. 
Here and there a contributor comes to 
know a worker and to understand the 
economic problem so much better. 

Some citizens are so confident that this 
is the beginning of the end of the profit- 
seeking system that, while they regret the 
suffering, they want conditions to become 
worse in order that they may fall of their 
own inherent unfitness for our times, as 
well as to avoid violent revolution. In 
the meantime, whether we go back to 
“business as usual’ or proceed to a new 
order, the Man-A-Block system is actually 
working. 


Lending the Strong Handof Fellowship 


A confidential committee has been ap- 
pointed at the Unitarian church of Brain- 
tree, Mass., Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister, to provide assistance, advice and 
counsel to any of the church people. “If 
there are any people in our parish’, says 
a statement from the president of the 
church, Arthur L. Evans, “who are in 
need of the strong hand of fellowship, 
friendship and interest, we wish them to 
know that the heart of our church is 
ready and eager to respond. 

“We have in All Souls’ Church men and 
women skilled in all phases of life’s ex- 
periences—the benefit of their knowledge 
of life’s problems is fully offered. 

“This committee is in line with the 
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work now in hand on the unemployment 
situation, and is intended to go much 
further—we desire that any problem con- 
fronting any of our people, in which as- 
sistance and counsel may be helpful, will 
be brought to this committee. See Mr. 
Pennington or the president of the parish ; 
arrangements will be made privately for 
the utmost confidential conference with 
those best qualified to help, in each in- 
stance. In stress, anxiety, doubt or per- 
plexity where should we more fittingly 
turn than to our own church!” 


Choir of 137 Children Sings 
In Belmont (Mass.) Festival 


One hundred and thirty-seven children 
took part in the junior choir festival at the 
Unitarian church of Belmont, Mass., Jan- 
uary 17. Churches represented were the 
Second Church in Boston, the First Parish 
Church of Cambridge, the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
The First Parish Church of West Rox- 
bury, Boston, and the Unitarian churches 
of Belmont, Leominster, Marblehead, 
Quiney, Wellesley Hills and Woburn. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of the Belmont 
church was in charge of the service, and 
was assisted by Rey. George A. Mark 
of Leominster, Rey. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain, and Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
of West Roxbury. John Hartwell of the 
Belmont church was the organist, and 
Robert B. Buxton of Beach Bluff assisted 
him in directing. 

The choirs in blue, black, red and purple 
vestments, led by the ministers in gowns 
and academic hoods, marched into the 
church singing, “With happy voices ring- 
ing”. After the choirs had taken their 
places in the front pews of the church, 
the service continued with an invocation, 
reading, prayers and offertory; six an- 
thems, arranged in groups of two, were 
sung by the combined choirs. 


Liberal Lectures in Providence, R.I. 


A series of lectures on liberal religion, 
sponsored by the trustees of the Bell 
Street Chapel income fund, is being con- 
ducted in Providence, R.I. Dr. Samuel A. 
Hliot of the Arlington Street Church of 
Boston, Mass., spoke March 20, and Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester of Tufts College, March 
27; Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the Uni- 
tarian church of Milton, Mass., will speak 
April 3, Dr. William Wallace Rose of the 
Universalist church of Lynn, Mass., April 
17, and Dr. Charles BE. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., April 24. 


No. Middlesex Conference’s Quiet Day 


The North Middlesex Conference held 
its Quiet Day at the First Parish Church 
of Westford, Mass., March 24. Rev. Miles 
Hanson of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Boston, Mass., and Rey. Wilburn B. Miller 
of the Unitarian church of Stow, Mass., 
spoke at the morning session, and after 
luncheon Rey. John B. W. Day of the 
Unitarian church of Westford, and Rev. 
Lyman M. Greenman, minister emeritus of 
the Unitarian church of Augusta, Me., led 
a commemoration of the Lord’s Supper. 
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29 First Parish, Cambridge, 
MASS. J nus scp ctaneretoe eee 213.00 
29 Society in Plainfield, N.J. .. 38.00 
29 Hamburg, N.Y., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 10.00 
29 Associate Members ........ 7.00 
29 Arlington Street Church, 
Boston; Mass: =... S60 an. 35.00 
RECBIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Feb. 4 Income of Invested Funds 500.00 
$6,908.55 


Install Rev. H. M. Gesner, Jr., at 
Unitarian Church, Augusta, Me. 


Rey. Herbert Mortimer Gesner, Jr., was 
installed as minister of the Unitarian 
church of Augusta, Me., March 17, in a 
Service in which his father preached the 
installation sermon and his brother gave 
the installation address. After the invoca- 
tion by Rey. Stanley Manning of the Uni- 
versalist church of Augusta, Rev. Herbert 
Mortimer Gesner of the Unitarian church 
of Marlborough, Mass., father of Mr. 
Gesner, preached the sermon. The act of 
installation then followed, with the con- 
gregation led by Merton G. L. Bailey, 
chairman of the parish committee. Mr. 
Herbert Mortimer Gesner gave the in- 
stallation prayer; Dr. George F. Patterson, 
administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, extended 
the welcome of the ministers of the fellow- 
ship, and Rev. A. T. McWhorter of the 
Congregational church of Augusta the wel- 
come of the ministers of Augusta. Rey. 
Kenneth Cheney Gesner of the Unitarian 
church of Waltham, Mass., brother of Mr. 
Gesner, gave the installation address, and 
pronounced the benediction. 


Y.P.R.U. Maine Conference, April 10 


The third annual Maine conference of 
the Young People’s Religious Union will 
take place April 9 and 10 in Augusta, 
Me. Overnight hospitality will be provided 
the delegates by members of the Unita- 
rian parish. The conference program is 
being arranged by James Archibald of 
Bowdoin College. 
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Rev. M. J. Skaptason Dies 


Icelandic minister who became Unitarian 
had long, honored career 

Rey. Magnus J. Skaptason, one of the 
first Icelandic Unitarian ministers in 
western Canada, died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. M. B. Halldorson, wife 
of Dr. M. B. Halldorson, in Winnipeg, 
Man., March 8, at the age of eighty-two. 

The funeral service was held at the 
Federated Church and was conducted by 
Dr. Régnvaldur Pétursson and Rey. Ben- 
jamin Kristjansson, minister of the 
church. It was preceded by a short service 
at the home of Dr. Halldorson, conducted 
by Rey. Philip M. Pétursson of the Uni- 
tarian church of Winnipeg. 

Mr. Skaptason was born in Iceland, 
February 4, 1850. He was a graduate of 
the Reykjavik College and _ Divinity 
School. He was ordained in 1875, and 
served for twelve years as minister in 
the State Church of Iceland. In 1887, ac- 
companied by his wife and children, he 
came to Manitoba where he carried on a 
successful ministry in the Gimli district 
for a number of years. 

Early in his ministry here he experi- 
enced difficulty in subscribing to the doc- 
trines of the Lutheran Synod, and he with- 
drew from it, being followed by the 
churches to which he had been ministering. 

Soon after that he became minister of 
the First Icelandic Unitarian Church in 
Winnipeg, succeeding Rev. Bjérn Péturs- 
son, its founder. In 1901 he was one of the 
chief organizers and first president of the 
Icelandic Unitarian Conference. 

During the years that followed he 
traveled among the Icelandic communities 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, preaching 
the gospel of sweet reasonableness and 
freedom of mind. He was well liked every- 
where for his sincerity and independence 
of thought, and he gained a large and 
loyal following. 

He spent a few years in the settlements 
in Minnesota and North Dakota, as well 
as on the West Coast, and returned to 
Winnipeg in 1912, where he has since 
resided at the home of his daughter. 

During his ministry in the Gimli dis- 
trict he became engaged in the publication 
of the religious periodical Dagsbrin, and 
while in Winnipeg he edited and pub- 
lished the journal Frédi. In 1913 he be- 
came editor of the Icelandic paper, 
Heimskringla, and continued in that posi- 
tion until 1917, when he retired from 
active work at the age of sixty-seven. 
After that, however, acceding to the re- 
quests to speak on special occasions, he 
eontinued for a few years to pay occa- 
sional visits to the Icelandic communities. 

To the very end he maintained a vital 
interest in the progress of the communities 
and churches in which he played an early 
and prominent part. He was held in high 
esteem always, and is mourned by all who 
knew him. 

The large number of people in attend- 
ance at the funeral service and the many 
messages of sympathy from outside points, 
bore tribute to the respect in which this 
pioneer of religious liberty was held 
among the Icelanders in western Canada. 

As long as Icelanders and the organiza- 
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tions they have built up in America con- 
tinue to exist his name will be remem- 
bered for his honesty, sincerity, and in- 
dependence of thought. 

He is survived by three daughters, Mrs. 
M. B. Halldorson, Mrs. W. Cook of Win- 
nipeg, and Mrs. W. H. Adams of Bottineau, 
N.D., and by one son, Joseph Skaptason 
of Chicago, Ill. Pe. Pe 


Services to Dr. C. W. Wendte 

A memorial service was held in honor 
of Dr. Charles W. Wendte at the February 
meeting of the Channing Auxiliary of the 
Unitarian church of San Francisco, of which 
Dr. Wendte was a founder. Dr. Charles 
Clarence Reed of the Unitarian church 
of Oakland spoke on “The Message of Dr. 
Wendte’, and Mrs. M. HE. Blanchard sang 
several of Dr. Wendte’s songs. The ashes 
of Dr. Wendte were interred in the family 
lot in the Mountain View cemetery in Oak- 
land, February 23. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, offered the committal prayer. An 
appreciation of Dr. Wendte as founder, 
minister, and member of the Unitarian 
church of Oakland was read by Miss S. 
Louise Palmer, secretary of the church, at 
the annual meeting March 3. 


Annual Meeting, Detroit Church 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Detroit, Mich., was held January 
20, preceded by a parish supper served by 
the Women’s Alliance. George A. Du- 
charme, Dr. 8. J. Herman and Mrs. Joseph 
G. Black were elected members of the 
board of trustees. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid with a slight balance in the 
treasury and a balanced budget for 1982, 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, minister of the 
church, reported that while it had been 
a difficult year, because of the depression, 
congregations had been uniformly good 
and the spirit fine. Twenty-eight new 
members ‘were received, with a net gain 
of thirteen. More than two-thirds of the 
present membership of 405 have joined the 
church during Dr. Reccord’s ministry. 

Miss Wood, reporting for the church 
school, reported an enrollment of 114 with 
an average attendance of 97. The 
Women’s Alliance, with its membership 
of 170, demonstrated, once again, that it 
was the backbone of the church. In addi- 
tion to the usual Alliance activities, it 
had charge of the housekeeping of the 
church and contributed $1,200 to the 
church treasury. The industrial depart- 
ment of the church was especially active. 
During the eight months it distributed 
1700 garments among the poor of the city. 
The activities of the Laymen’s League 
were confined largely to a program of 
dinner meetings, followed by discussion. 
Outstanding among the addresses given) 
was that of Dr. Frank D. Adams, chair- 
man of the Mayor’s Unemployment Com- 
mittee, upon “The Unemployment Prob- 
lem in Detroit’. The two young people’s 
societies, Arista and Polygon, with a com- 
bined membership of 51, continued their 
customary activities. On the whole, Dr. 
Reecord said, “it was a good year and the 
church goes: forward into the new year 
with renewed courage, enthusiasm, and 


hope”. 
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Rey. C. J. Dutton, Des Moines, Ia., has 
written another mystery story, ‘Poison 
Unknown”, which will appear this spring. 


Miss Florence W. Westwood, a daughter 
of Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
of the Laymen’s League, is recovering 
from an operation for appendicitis at 
Randolph-Macon College, where she is a 
student. 


Rey. Stephen Gideon Palmer, formerly 
minister of the Unitarian church of 
Windsor, Vt., has recovered from a recent 
illness, with much improved eyesight. He 
is now living in Sharon, Mass. 


Rey. George L. Thompson of the Unita- 
rian church of Dighton, Mass., is author 
of “Young George Washington”, published 
this month by the Beacon Press. 


Richard W. Lodge, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Unitarian church 
of Redlands, Calif., died February 17. 
For thirty years he was assistant pro- 
fessor of metallurgy at the Massachusetts 


' Institute of Technology, and since his re- 


tirement in 1910 had made his home in 
Redlands. 


Prof. James B. Pollock of the depart- 
ment of botany of the University of Michi- 
gan, a member of the Unitarian church 
of Ann Arbor, has resigned from the uni- 
versity after thirty-five years’ service. He 
will pursue research on important prob- 
lems begun some years ago .in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Lynn, 
Mass., preached March 6 in the Unitarian 
church of Plainfield, N.J. 


A second edition of ‘Has Science Dis- 
covered God?’, edited by Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton of the Unitarian church of 
Marblehead, Mass., has been issued by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. The book has 
been reviewed by nearly all the leading 
magazines and newspapers and has won 
considerable favorable comment. 


Miss Helen C. Robertson has resigned 
as director of religious education of the 


First Congregational Church in Provyi- 
dence, R.I. 
Rey. Joseph SS. Loughran recently 


visited in Omaha, Neb., and assisted Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank once ina Sunday morn- 
ing service. 


The engagement has been announced of 
Miss Janet Porter Palmer of Cambridge, 
Mass., chairman of the patroness and life 
member committee for Young People’s 
Week, to Francis Marsh of Dedham, Mass. 


Prof. Rexford Newcomb of the depart- 
ment of architecture of the University of 
fllinois, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Unitarian church of Urbana, IIL, 
has been appointed dean of the college of 
fine and applied arts of the university. 
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March 


The sheer black lace, of elm twigs deftly 
woven, 

Is brown and blurred. 

By wild ducks’ ery and honk of geese high- 
flying, 

Our hearts are stirred. 
Longer the twilight; 
advances, 
Straight through my eastern window, 

Shivered by his lances, 
Marches the sun— 
Spring’s in the land. 
SARAH BEATRICE KENYON. 


and when morn 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: Boston, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Hour, Dr. Albert C.: Dieffenbach, 
3 p.m. Sunday, WBZA; King’s Chapel, 
Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., of the 
Church of St. John the Hvangelist, Boston, 
12.15 p.m., Tuesday; Rey. Arthur L. Kin- 
solving, of Trinity Church, Boston, 12.15 
P.M. Wednesday; Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, 
Dean of Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, 1215 pm. Thursday—Friday, 
WNAC; Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. 
Preston Bradley, 11 A.M. Sunday, WBBM, 
9.30 p.wt. Tuesday, WMAQ; Lincoln Center, 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 10.30 a.m. Monday, 
KYW; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, WSMK; Hartford, 
Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, 11 A.M. Sun- 
day, WDRC: Hollywood, Oalif., Rev. 
Theodore Curtis Abell, 6.30 p.m. Sunday, 
KNX; Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birk- 
head, 10 a.m. Sunday, WLBF; Lancaster, 
Pa., Rey. Robert S. Miller, 11 a.m. Sunday, 
WGAL; Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. Sunday, WDGY; 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, 2.15 p.m. Tuesday, CKAC; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dr. ®. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
A.M. Sunday, WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.80 a.m. Sun- 
day, WEFBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell, 8 p.m. Wednesday, WMBR. 
Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Memorial to Rev. Thomas Van Ness 


A memorial service to Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, who died March 14, 19381, was con- 
ducted March 18 at the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brookline, Mass., where Mr. 
Van Ness was minister from 1918 to 1927. 
Addresses were read by Parker L. Hatha- 
way, Frederic B. Hall, and Mrs. William 
M. Tay, whose paper was written by 
Mrs. William L. Kelt. Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine, minister of the church, pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—A pageant, “The 
Light-bearers”, was performed by the con- 
gregation of the First Parish Church in 
a New Year’s vesper service January 4. 
The choir, the Y. P. R. U., the church 
school, the church and parish committees 
all bore candles and the other members of 
the congregation also marched in the 
procession. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association} THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


NO “DRIVES” 


. . either alone or with others, 
but steady support of the 
League’s work by the League’s 
members,—that is to be the 
policy of the Laymen’s League, 
provided its members make it 
possible; that is the plan on 
which it is now working. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 
THE ciristan GYMNASIUM 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
KE. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 


Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) _ 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Spring Term begins April 5. Accredited by N.E 

including, Dartmouth. Careful preperitien “fa colleses 

examinations. Practical Arts. Junior School. All sports 

Roget els © Drage ae es Auspices. For Catalogue 
t interview write . 

Box 16, Andover, NH. Vn ENELL, Headmaster: 


- 
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In 1933, Cincinnati 


Biennial Conference Committee meets to 
make arrangements, in Boston, Mass. 


The 1933 General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association will meet 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 16-19. This 
was decided upon at the meeting of the 
committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the conference in Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 15. 

The form of the conference program 
was also decided on and a tentative theme 
chosen. Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of 
St. John’s Unitarian Church of Cincinnati 
was elected a member of the committee. 
Attending the meeting were Rey. Ernest 
Caldecott of the Unitarian church of 
Schenectady, N.Y., chairman, and _ the 
following members: Rev. John Malick of 
the First Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Miss Elizabeth Hall, secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union; and 
George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association. Mrs. 
John B. Nash of New York City was un- 
able to be present. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The following eighteen students have 
been chosen as members of the Honorary 
English Club of the Proctor Academy of 
Andover, N.H.: Seniors—Frederick B. 
Tolles, Robert O. Sylvia, Dorothy A. San- 
born, Isabel A. Gray, Marian B. Andrews, 
William F. Kidder, John F. Sanborn, Jr., 
Mary Murdoch; juniors—Charles MF. 
Davis, H. Ellsworth Lyon, Dana H. Pierce; 
sophomores—Gerald C. Prescott, John W. 
Sever, Robert G. Sawyer; freshmen— 
Nathan C. Eastman, George M. Conant, 
Leon B. Conant, Snowden T. Herrick. The 
plan of this organization is to meet once 
a week for reading and study of plays, 
narrative poems, ete., not included in the 
Hnglish department’s curriculum, but on 
the College Board list as supplementary 
reading. These students were selected be- 
cause of high standing in English. 

A candlelight service was conducted by 
Frederick B. Tolles, ’32, March 20. It is 
a custom to have a candlelight service 
on the Sunday evening preceding a 
vacation. 

Rey. Herbert Hitchen of the Unitarian 
church of West Newton, Mass., will be the 
Commencement speaker, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot of the Arlington Street Church of 
Boston, Mass., will preach the baccalau- 
reate sermon. 

The girls of the school, all of whom are 
planning to be graduated this June, pre- 
sented two plays, “A Dish of China Tea” 
and “Sardines”, at the Andover Town Hall, 
March 22, for the benefit of the Athletic 
Association. 

The net proceeds of the supper served 
by the Ladies Industrial Society of the 
Unitarian Church of Andover, March 11, 
amounted to $103.27, which has been 
added to the HBmergency Fund of the 
school. 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster, at- 
tended the monthly meeting of the school 
trustees in Boston March 22. 

A recent assembly speaker was William 
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Lonsdale Tayler of Woodstock Valley, 
Conn., field secretary for the institute on 
international relations to be held at 
Wellesley College in June. 

The final meeting for the winter term 
of the staff was held at the Headmaster’s 
House March 23. Dr. and Mrs. Frank M. 
Morgan of the Clark School of Hanover 
were guests. 


Three Groups of Youth 
In Cleveland, Ohio, Church 


The importance of organizing young 
people of a church in several age-groups 
is appreciated in the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, where there 
are three flourishing societies of youth. 

The Triangle Club for young people of 
high-school age has thirty-eight members 
and holds meetings twice a month. It is in 
its second year of splendid work. The 
members have enjoyed a number of out- 
door gatherings. 

The newest club, the Intaglios, for 
college-age young people, which started 
with an attendance of thirty-five, now has 
forty-two members. They have had un- 
usual meetings, such as a “cook-out”, with 
folk dancing as a part of their program. 

The largest group is the Prismatic Club 
for post-college young people. This club 
was so enthusiastic that they held outings 
all during the summer and have had a 
number of well-attended social and regu- 
lar meetings this autumn. 

Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, associate 
minister of the Cleveland church, is a 
member of each of these groups and serves 
in an advisory capacity, but the details 
and general affairs of these organizations 
are handled by the young people them- 
selves. 


Unitarian Architecture 
(Continued from page 211) 


Amsterdam, the Theosophists have a very 
simple building, in plan a quadrant, with 
an exterior clearly reflecting the interior— 
it is an auditorium, the purity of its ex- 
pression being sufficient to make the spec- 
tator realize it is a building of truth, to 
house people who are seeking truth. 

It seems a shame to the writer that we 
Unitarians, having a free creed and, I 
hope, no reverence for form and precedent 
when it comes to seeking truth, cannot 
build so as to make the beholders realize 
the structure is housing a forward move- 
ment. Modern architecture of Northern 
Europe, breaking away from precedent 
and seeking to fulfill the needs of function 
and to use the new materials science has 
found, does seem strange at first sight, 
but it is true and sound. 

True Recister is not the place for gen- 
eral architectural discussions, but congre- 
gations intending to erect new churches 
should investigate what is new in the 
design and construction of them before 
they order copies of Catholic Gothie or 
Church of England Georgian—both of a 
day that is past. 

RicHARD MARSH BENNETT. 
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Install Rev. Thomas Turrell 
at Newburgh (N.Y.) Church 


Rey. Thomas Turrell was installed as 
minister of the Unitarian church of 
Newburgh, N.Y., March 13. Following 
the invocation by Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
associate secretary of the department 
of religious education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Rey. George 
H. Thornburn, Jr., of the Universalist 
church of Middletown, N.Y., read from the 
Scriptures. Dr. John H. Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
preached the sermon. The act of installa- 
tion was carried out by the congregation 
led by W. J. Snyder, chairman of the 
board of trustees. Rabbi M. J. Bloom of 
the Temple Beth Jacob of Newburgh gave 
the prayer of installation and Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Smith, former minister, made the 
charge to the minister and the congrega- 
tion. Greetings were brought from the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Metropolitan Conference by Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, from the local clergy by Rey. 
C. K. Imbrie of the Presbyterian church 
of Newburgh, and from the community 
by Mayor Chester J. Brown of Newburgh. 
Mr. Turrell gave the benediction. 


Y. P. R. U. Social Service Conference 


An inter-federation conference on social 
service, under the auspices of the social 
service committee of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, will take place Sunday, 
April 10, at 3.30 P.mM., at the Second 
Church, Audubon Road and Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


W rite for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


By ANNE HOLT 
With Introduction by Francis W. Hirst 


A study of the life of this emi- 
nent scientist, philosopher, theo- 
logian, and historian, who 
founded the first Unitarian 
Church in America. 


$3.90 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


A young man applied for a position. He 


was asked to write down certain infor- 
mation concerning himself. Among the 
statements made was this: “Am unmarried 
at present but can be at very short 
notice.” K. 


If we should add Automobile Sunday 
to all the others, this text might serve: 
“The chariots shall rage in the streets; 
they shall justle one against another in 
the broad ways; they shall seem like 
torches ; they shall run like the lightnings.” 

—Nahum Il: 4. 


John Twigg 
Gave nothing big, 
His wife gave nothing small; 
And so between them both 
They never gave at all. 
Arthur Guiterman in Zhe New Yorker. 


There is a pleasurable thrill in hearing 
one’s name called out on speech day and 
marching up to the platform to receive a 
prize and be congratulated, says Lucio, in 
The Manchester Guardian, even if suc- 
cessful pupils have not the assurance of 
the little girl who on one of these occasions 
startled the presiding professor. “It must 
be nice to be clever’, said the professor. 
“It is’, said the girl. 


The question was to build or not to 
build a hall by the side of the kirk. “Mr. 
Moderator’, said a great man who was 
wont to drive six miles to the kirk except 


When the weather was ‘“coorse’ by 
ordinar’— when he wdlked, says The 
Christian World. “Mr. Moderator’, said 


he, “when I am swithering [hesitating] 
whether I'll buy a suit of clothes or not, 
I ask myself two questions. First, ‘Do I 
need the suit?’ And second, ‘Can I pay 
for it?’ I think we need this hall, and I 
think we can pay for it.” 


Apropos Washington’s bicentennial, 
André Maurois says, in The Times, New 
York: In the Place d’Iéna in Paris stands 
an equestrian statue of Washington with 
his drawn sword pointing toward the sky. 
A little French girl passes there every 
morning with her Hnglish nurse, who con- 
siders that this is a good opportunity for 
a history lesson. “Look at that gentleman”. 
says she. “That is Washington. He won 
the Battle of Waterloo and people called 
him the Iron Duke.” This is an Wnglish 
version. The French legend, however, is 
rather more complex. 


The following Scotch dialect story is 
told to illustrate the point that we do 
not learn our own faults for seeing those 
of others. “Do y’ken Mackay?” “Ye mean 
the mon at the neebourin’ farm ower the 
burn?” asked the friendly farmer. “Aye, 
that’s him”, said the first farmer. “Whit’s 
wrang wihim?” asked the second farmer. 
“Och, I ken somethin’ that no’ sa guid 
aboot him. He’s an awfw’ drinker.” “I 
didna’ think Mackay was a drinker!” 
“Och aye”, said the first farmer, ‘Mac is 
a great drinker. Ye ken last market day? 
After we had selt oor cattle we went doon 
to the hotel, and he sat there before me, 
drinkin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ drinkin’, until 
I could scarcely see him.” 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—\saac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


ee ica ee, 
Young George Washington 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 
ture, and witha steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 


At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street, 


Marcu 31 1932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week-day 
Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital by 


Mr. Robinson. Tuesday, Rey. William M. V. 
Hoffman, Jr.; Wednesday, Rev. Arthur L. 
Kinsolving ; Thursday—Friday, Dean Lee S. 


McCollester, D.D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 A.m., Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 


Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward’ Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 A.M. 
Hvening service 7.30 P.M. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISI NG 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more “insertions... Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on réquest. 


POSITION DESIRED by Organist and Choir 
Director of several years’ experience. Address 
CHRISTIAN REGISTHR C-177. 


WANTED: HYMN BOOKS, single copies, new or 
old editions, any denomination. Send list, giv- 
ing title, publication date, price, and other 
information to C-176 care of THm CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 


1 WANT A JOB FOR A 
UNITARIAN LAYMAN 


This man has been a_ responsible 
executive. Now he has been hit by the 
depression, and needs work. He is de- 
serving of a good position. He is in- 


dustrious, thoroughly dependable, and 
of pleasing personality. His greatest 
failing, if he has one, is that he is 
over-conscientious. By his efforts and 
his money he hag always been a sup- 
porter of the Unitarian church. Can we - 
not do something for him? 


Ray. J. Harry. Hoormr, 
Hingham, Mags, 


